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Go PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 
The Shield and the Sword 


By John D. Millett, Columbia University 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND MILITARY POWER; 
A Study of Civil Control of the Military 
Power in the United States, by Louis Smith. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
370. $5.00. 


his journal has been justly proud of its 

policy in reviewing the important books of 
professional interest to those concerned with 
“the art and science of public administration.” 
Each reviewer has been encouraged to write a 
general essay on and around the subject an 
author has chosen to discuss. Under this policy 
it even happens occasionally that the reviewer 
mentions the book he has read. 

Now I take as axiomatic that no book is 
ever very satisfactory to anyone but its author, 
and I have even known authors who weren't 
too happy about their own product. Let us 
take it for granted at once then that this is not 
the book I would have written on the subject 
of civilian-military relations in our govern- 
ment. But I hope others will forgive me if, in 
spite of this fact, I propose nonetheless to dis- 
cuss the book which Mr. Smith has elected to 
write. 

At the outset three general observations seem 
in order. First, Mr. Smith has written about a 
very important subject. Two, he has read 
widely in memoirs and other books. Third, he 
has written under good guidance. 

Certainly few persons will be willing to de- 
bate the critical nature of the problem Mr. 
Smith poses. Early he points out that the “place 
of military power in American government 
and society .. . has come to the forefront again 
as a serious public problem” (p. 10). Later he 
declares that in order to maintain civil suprem- 
acy, the United States “must successfully rec- 
oncile the problem of permanent military 
power with democratic institutions and ideals” 
(p. 36). This is a serious business. 

In handling his subject, Mr. Smith cites dra- 
matic episodes and important points of view 
ranging from congressional intrigue in mili- 
tary affairs during the Revolutionary War 
down to the selection of Eisenhower instead 
of Marshall to command the invasion of 
France. There may be times when one feels 


that Mr. Smith has perhaps had to depend un- 
duly upon the written record for his story, but 
certainly he has made good use of a wide vari- 
ety of published accounts on matters military. 

And the choice of incidents selected for com- 
ment and the range of his interests reflect the 
insight and ideas ‘of the men at the University 
of Chicago under whom this study was pre- 
pared. 

Yet withal the volume has a certain uneven 
quality about it. Apart from the introductory 
and concluding chapters, Mr. Smith has di- 
vided his subject into four broad parts. The 
first is a discussion of the relation of the Presi- 
dency to military power. Much of the account 
here is historical, both personal and institu- 
tional. Indeed, I get the impression that 
whether consciously or not the author has set 
out to explain something of the background 
of our new institutional devices such as the 
National Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The author does not venture to say 
explicitly whether institutionalizing the Presi- 
dency has furthered civilian control of military 
matters or not, although the implication 1s 
that these administrative devices represent 
governmental progress. 

On the whole, I find this discussion of the 
Presidency and the military the most satisfac- 
tory part of the volume. 

In the second place, Mr. Smith undertakes 
to examine the departmental structure of the 
armed forces. From such a complicated busi- 
ness he selects two or three items for considera- 
tion: the importance that Secretaries be civil- 
lans, especially in the light of the impact of 
such civilians as Elihu Root, Newton Baker, 
and Henry Stimson, upon military behavior; 
the reasons why the War and Navy Depart- 
ments gave way to three military departments 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force collected to- 
gether under a new executive Department of 
Defense; and the controversy about whether 
civilian direction of a military department is 
hampered or advanced by a general staff as 
against the bureau structure of top manage- 
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ment. These are all important subjects, but 
they are no more than sketched here. 

The longest discussion in the book is re- 
served for the subject of the legislature and 


military affairs, yet even this is by no means_ 


comprehensive in treatment. Mr. Smith has 
concentrated his attention primarily upon 
legislative interest in criticizing and even in 
directing the conduct of military activities. To 
be sure, he has properly placed this interest in 
the matrix of legislative-executive friction, al- 
though I doubt if this phenomenon is peculiar 
to times of war. It is useful certainly to have a 
chapter with the intriguing title ‘Military In- 
fluence in Congress.” But Mr. Smith has given 
little attention to the legislative controversies 
about the organization and composition of 
the armed forces or to appropriation proce- 
dure. This last subject, of course, was exten- 
sively dealt with in the volume by the late 
Professor Elias Huzar. 

Finally, in two very brief chapters Mr. Smith 
reminds us that the Supreme Court occasion- 
ally has something to say about the exercise 
of military power. 

There are many things the critic might find 
to mention adversely about this volume. For 
example, I found very suggestive Mr. Smith’s 
brief words about the trends in western civiliza- 
tion which had made military power the serv- 
ant rather than the master of political power. 
I think the political traditions of our nation 
in relation to the armed forces might have re- 
ceived more attention. 

In my own military service during World 
War II, I came to have a wholly new apprecia- 
tion for the way in which men are selected to 
study at West Point and Annapolis. I have 
heard much about “politics” in obtaining ap- 
pointments to the military academies. Yet I 
came to the conclusion during the war that 
this system had given us a wide variety of indi- 
viduals from all parts of the country to make 
up the permanent officer corps and was a basic 
reason why we have never had the kind of offi- 
cer caste that has existed in Western Europe. 
Today I am a strong advocate of the existing 
arrangement for recruiting the regular officer 
corps of the armed forces. 

Nor does Mr. Smith discuss the whole prob- 
lem of “civilian” armed forces. We had armed 
forces of under 350,000 men when World War 


II began in 1939, and had total armed forces 
of over 12 million men in 1945. It seemed to 
me that the Army went farther than the Navy 
in recruiting officers from civilian life, in giv- 
ing them great responsibility and high rank, 
and in making no invidious comparisons such 
as are suggested by compulsory use of the 
initials U.S.N. and U.S.N.R. I understand that 
in present military planning we expect no 
more than one-third or one-fourth of an armed 
force of 3.5 or 4 million men to be “‘careerists,”’ 
both officer and enlisted. As long as there is 
turnover of some sort and career openings for 
those who may want to remain as officers in the 
armed forces, I rest more easily about the pros- 
pect of military power in our society. 

The role of our colleges and universities in 
training reserve officers is another important 
part of the subject, but only if our academic 
community has the fortitude to insist that 
R.O.T.C. students study something besides 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. How long 
will it take my colleagues to recognize the wis- 
dom of a Johns Hopkins professor of philoso- 
phy who last April told an educational gather- 
ing called to consider the implications of a 
long-range national security program:} 


We are in a national situation where millions 
are being spent daily on studies the results of which 
will be weapons. The more deadly the weapons, 
the better. Pure science is tolerated because it is 
suspected that it may contain implications useful 
for warfare. Psychology and economics are permitted 
because it is hoped that the former may teach us 
how to beguile the enemy successfully into treason 
or cowardice, the latter because it may teach us how 
to capture or destroy the materials vital to the ene- 
my’s defense. But the historian, the student of 
language and literature, and especially that human 
gadfly the philosopher, are not encouraged. They 
are not essential to defense. They are merely essen- 
tial to civilization. 


I recall the late William Jump saying to me 
once that administrative life in the Army must 
be so much simpler than it was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because all we had to do 
was to issue an order. If Bill Jump had only 
known! J learned too well that in wartime, and 


* George Boas, “The Humanities and Defense,” a pa- 
per presented to the opening session of the Sixth An- 
nual Conference on Higher Education, Department of 
Higher Education, National Education Association. 
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I suspect the same situation prevails in a per- 
iod of “‘hot peace’ as well, the Army is not 
just one big happy family. I was twice involved 
in episodes where I am personally convinced 
one regular Army officer “leaked” information 
to the Washington press in a garbled version 
in order to counter the administrative behav- 
ior of another regular Army officer. And the 
moves were successful in achieving the desired 
end! So the internal rivalries and jealousies of 
the human beings who wield military power 
provide us with certain safeguards in our pres- 
ent democratic society, too. 

But all of these last observations are com- 
ments which I would have made in the book 
I might have written. It happens that I didn’t 
write this book—Mr. Smith did. And it seems 
to me that we are all in his debt for opening up 


a great and vital subject. Aside from a series 
of lectures also published by the University of 
Chicago Press three or four years ago, this 
volume is the first comprehensive treatment 
we have had of the restraints available in our 
society for keeping military power politically 
responsible. Certainly I do not question the 
fact that we shall have to have military power 
on a large scale in this country for many years 
to come—perhaps permanently. Over a period 
of time this power may work subtle changes 
in our democratic traditions and institutions. 

Mr. Smith turns the spotlight of democratic 
techniques upon the military bureaucracy, and 
provides us with an excellent starting point 
for further consideration and development of 
the subject. Vigilance is still the price of free- 
dom. 


Civilian Supremacy 


. The principle of civilian supremacy is a characteristic of democratic 
government, and has obvious and immediate relevance to the defense 
crisis. Freedom of information is an essential feature of that public en- 
lightenment which is valued in its own right, and is also an essential means 
to sound public opinion. The civil liberties of the individual are means 
of safeguarding the equality of respect which is a basic value in a free so- 
ciety. The preference for a free as against a controlled economy rises from 
the respect for individual choice which is a fundamental value. The pref- 
erence also rests upon the ground that when the economy is free, it is most 
productive, and contributes most to the standard of living. 


—Harold D. Lasswell, National Security and Individual Freedom (Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., 1950), pp. 57-58. 
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